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automatically eliminated. In this respect the coin takes precedence of even
the best single inscription. The coin may also be trusted, in general, to be
true in point of fact. What purpose would there be in commemorating on the
coinage a largesse that had not been given or an act of State that had not hap-
pened? How far the coin will be true in spirit and interpretation is a harder
matter to decide. We must obviously expect to find the official point of view,
with such deviations from absolute veracity as that must involve. But, for
one thing, this official point of view is so inadequately represented in the
literary tradition that the consistent expression of it on the coins has a value
of its own. And, further, we have just seen reason to suppose that occasional
extravagances of imperial government may have been evened out by the sane
tradition of the imperial service. That a regard for public opinion formed a
continuous check on the coinage may- be assumed with confidence and,
occasionally, demonstrated in detail. The frequent advertisement of'libertas'
and the 'optimus status rerum' under the *optimus princeps' shows that the
administration was conscious of having clients to consider, with definite
tastes and requirements of their own. The provincial mints of the third
century show, as might have been expected, traces of special needs and wishes.
One great advantage of the coinage, particularly in the third century, is that
it is continuous, where the literary tradition is so broken. It is, in feet, the
only surviving continuous source for the period. In considering its historical
use, it is the third century that is here most in point, and it may be con-
sidered under the following headings: (i) Chronology. (2) Current events
at home and abroad. (3) The emperor and his subjects. (4) Religion.
(5) The background of thought and sentiment in the empire.
(1)   Chronology. Imperial coinage is often dated by the tribunician power,
the consulships, the titles of honour and the imperatorial acclamations of the
emperor.  In some reigns, as those of Antoninus Pius to Commodus, or of
Septimius Severus to Maximinus Thrax the record is almost unbroken. But,
even where dated coins are rare, the undated can usually be placed within a
year or so of their true date by comparison with the dated material. In many
instances this exact chronology is still to be attained, but it is already certain
that it may reasonably be hoped for in the future. Thus for almost all
questions of dates numismatic evidence is of cardinal importance.  It can be
used in conjunction with our other authorities to establish a true chronology;
when the coins and the other authorities disagree, it is to the coins that we
must give the preference. A few examples will suffice. The coins show,
that Valerian reckoned the beginning of his reign from a date before the
end of August A.D. 253, They provide the true limits of date for the Gallic
Empire, A.D. 258-9 to 274 and the true order of the Gallic emperors,
Postumus, Laelianus, Marius, Victorinus, Tetricus, They prove that Vic-
torinus was never adopted as co-regent by Postumus (seep. 188, n. i).
The high tribunician numbers of Aurelian^ TR. p. vi and vn, with cos. n,
seem to point to a reckoning continued from that of Claudius IL Finally,
they enable us to fix the death of Cams with some precision in July 283, and
show that Maximian can only have been Caesar for a very short time.
(2)   Current events at home and abroad. The content of the Imperial
coinage varied appreciably from age to age, and the period of maximum
historical interest was already past by the third century. General references